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had deliberately disarmed the British navy and proposed to send it
to war with its hands tied behind its back. The Government replied
that it was in the interests of Great Britain to clear up the existing chaos
by definite rules and that she would gain rather than lose if, while she
was at war, neutral trade with British ports were enabled, as far as
possible, to continue untrammelled. Ministers believed that the
Crown had the right to validate the Declaration, but in view of
the opposition they thought it wiser to submit it to Parliament and
after a long and bitter controversy it was rejected by the House of
Lords (145 to 53, December 12, 1911).
No more was heard of it, and whether it would have made any
difference if it had been ratified remains an open question. A list
of contraband which gave total exemption to cotton, rubber and
phosphates would scarcely have survived a month of the Great War.
Details apart, experience was to prove that the value of all codes, on
land, sea and air, depends on the spirit in which war is conducted.
In an atmosphere of ruthlessness, infractions leading to reprisals and
reprisals to counter-reprisals, rapidly lay law in ruin among all
the belligerents. It is improbable that the Declaration of London
would have affected the conduct of the Great War, but its failure
marks a stage in the breakdown of the effort to humanize war.
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